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A DEFENCE OF SHEDGEY. 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY MORRIS. H. STRATTON, OF SALEM, N. J. 


THEKE is, perhaps, no name in modern Literature, which calls 
up more interest and sympathy than that of Shelley. His bril- 
liant genius, the misfortunes of his life, and the mournful cir- 
cumstances of his untimely death, the gentleness and sweetness 
of his disposition—as attested by the unanimous voice of his 
friends — the ardor, enthusiasm, and manifest sincerity — as 
evinced by his writings and actions—with which he defended 
his opinions, erroneous though many of them were: all these, 
and many other characteristics of his life and genius claim our 
interest and admiration. Shelley may be regarded from two 
points of view, as a Philosopher, and as a Poet, 

As a Philosopher—looking, for the present, only at the intel- 
lectual power displayed in his infidel writings—he has been 
over-rated or under-rated, as one or the other of two erroneous 
opinions has prevailed. He has been unduly praised by those 
who consider skepticism a mark of Genius ; unduly depreciated 
by those who think that a skeptic is ¢pso facto a fool. 

Now neither of these opinions is correct. To the latter there 
are perhaps not so many exceptions as the former ; but neither _ 
has an applicability extended enough to make it a universal 
rule. 

That skepticism is an indication of Genius is certainly a prop. 
osition abundantly absurd ; but it is enough acknowledged, vir- 
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tually if not avowedly, w warrant our dwelling on it for a 
moment. The reason why the opinion has gained any accept- 
ance at all appears to us to be this:—belief in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity is now, among civilized nations, the 
rule, disbelief the exception ; waen, therefore, a man boldly 
avows, that he believes Religion to be a “ cunningly devised 
fable,” Christ an impostor, aud Jehovah a myth, the majority of 
those who hear him are startled at opinions so utterly at vari- 
ance with those which they have been taught, “ from their youth 
up,” to hold and to revere; they think that what they hear is 
some new thing, that he who promulgates it is a man of origin- 
ality ; in the popular acceptation of the word—a Genius. The 
semblance of following the dictates of untrammelled reason, in- 
stead of the blind guidance of early prejudice, which is so sedu- 
lously preserved by Infidels, tends to strengthen this conviction. 
Such unreflecting observers on seeing a youth of seventeen pub- 

a “ Demonstration of Atheism,” evidently written in the 
lleepest sincerity, coming every word of it from the author's 
heart, would exclaim, “ There must have arisen a great genius 
in the land! What vigor of mind, what freedom from preju- 
dice, what self-reliance are here displayed ?” 

It would be a work of supererogation for us to enter into a 
proof that this is all wrong ; that belief and disbelief are the 
same state of mind with reference to different objects ; that of 
all men the Atheist is the most blindly credulous, and the Chris- 
tian philosopher is the most under the influence of enlightened 
reason ; that Infidelity taints and debases the loftiest mind, and 
that Religion exalts and purifies the humblest intellect ; in 
short that disbelief is weakness, and belief strength. We are 
firmly convinced that Shelley’s speculative opinions exerted a 
most deleterious influence on the workings of his genius, that it 
isa dark spot on his character, intellectual and moral. But 
we do not, therefore, incline to agree with the other class, men- 
tioned above ; those would say that because Shelley was a skep- 
tic he was necessarily a fool. 

To refute this argument it is, of course, only necessary to re- 
fer to his poetry, or, if our opponent thinks, with Macaulay, 
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that no man can be a poet without a certain unsoundness of 
mind, to his prose writings, his “ Defence of Poetry,” nay to 
the “ Notes on Queen Mab,” themselves. But it may be rejoin- 
ed, the evidences of the truth of Christianity are so convincing, 
the arguments by which its Divine origin is established, are so 
impregnable and overwhelming, that if a man is sincere—as 
Shelley certainly was—in refusing his assent to them, his under- 
standing must be limited and ls perception dull. There is 
doubtless much truth in this proposition, abstractly considered: 
but we think that Shelley’s skepticism may be so accounted for 
that its inapplicability to him will be manifest. 

He early formed a high ideal of Religion, and set up a high 
standard of re'igious consistency. Not having received a Bible 
education, accustomed to adopt opinions only on sufficient 
evidence, it was natural that with his delicate perception of the 
fitness of things, he should fall into the common error of judg- 
ing of a creed by the character of those who adopted it, of think- 
ing that the errors of its professors was a sure proof of error 
in the thing professed. It would have been easy for any one 
to foresee the probable consequence of his going to Oxford, at 
the time he did, with such a tendency and unsettled state of 
mind. He saw all around him those evils, which will inevitably 
prevail in any College under the direction of an established 
church. He saw any quantity of young men who had confirmed 
their baptismal vows, because they could repeat the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the ten commandments, and wanted a col- 
lege education ; scores of “ younger sons” studying with the in- 
tention of taking holy orders, because their fathers had fat 
livings in their gift. He heard the hopeful scions of Apostoli- 
city promulgate doctrines that would have made 

* Saints Paul and Peter gasp and stare.” 
He saw Puseyite inconsistencies perennially glaring around him, 
and Puseyite arrogance blasphemously rampant in the pulpit- 
Such religion as he saw prevalent there he knew was only “as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Drawing from this the 
very erreoncus conclusion that all Christianity was a delusion, 
he adopted Infidel opinions, and with the rashness and incon- 
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siderateness of youth, he published his “ Atheism Demonstrated” 

This was the turning point in his life. Had the book been 
treated by the College authorities with silent contempt, or, if 
they deemed it worthy of notice at all, had they calmly shown 
him its absurdities, it is certainly a fair inference from innum- 
erable parallel cases, that he would have been convinced him- 
self, of the untenableness of his views; and would eventually re- 
nounced them as among his “ thoughts asa child.” It would have 
been a very easy thing for some one of the learned doctors of 
Oxford to refute the Atheistical arguments of a boy of seven- 
teen ; and if he considered them worthy of notice it was his 
bounden duty to do so. 

But they saw fit to pursue an entirely different course. They 
expelled him from college with expressions of horror;which would 
have been moderately strong if applied to Hume or Voltaire. 
He was proclaimed all over the kingdom, as a dangerous man, 
as one who held doetrines calculated to subvert the foundations 
of society and of religion, as an Atheist of the deepest and dark- 
est dye. 

The effect of this on Shelley was, of course to confirm him in 
his opinions. He concluded that he must be in the right, “ for 
that party,” said he, “ which resorts to force in a discussion, is 
always in the wrong, and, moreover, a religion which allows no 
inquiry into its doctrine is no religion at all.” We could deter- 
mine, a priori, what was actually the progress of his mind from 
this point, to confirmed and sincere Atheism. Possessed ly 
these ideas, he read Infidel works with a predetermination 
to believe them, and was consequently convinced. Chris 
tian writings he read but little, and then with so strong a 
prejudice against them, that they had no influence on his opin- 
ions. Prejudice was his guide, and true to her nature, she led 
him to error. Arguments the most convincing, facts the best 
attested, he entirely ignored. if they tended to establish Chris- 
tianity ; the wildest assnmptions, the shallowest sophisms were 
immediately adopted, if they were confirmatory of Infidelity. — 
Detracting as it is to his better nature to say it, we think that 
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Skepticism was more of the heart than of the head. He never 
fairly investigated the subject. He was unconvinced by facts, 
and arguments in favor of Christianity, because he knew noth- 
ing about them. Strange as this assertion may seem, any one 
who reads his Atheistical writings will be convinced of its 
truth. He says, for example, that he has good reason to think 
that Jesus Christ was an ambitious impostor who aspired to the 
throne of Judea. He boldly asserts, as a well established fact, 
that Christianity was advanced by the sword ; and acknowled- 
ges that if this was not true, his argument would fall to the 
ground. Such assertions, in the very face of history, can be 
explained only on the hypothesis mentioned above: that he 
adopted Atheism without mature reflection, for reasons which 
he himself, could have, then, been convinced were insufficient ; 
that he was confirmed in his belief by rage at the hard treat- 
ment he received ; and that his subsequent investigations were 
made, not with a view to ascertain the truth, but to the end 
that he might be more firmly established in his opinions. These 
considerations may seem to account fur the fact that a man of 
Shelley’s genius held opinions so absurd. On the opinions 
themselves it is needless to dwell. His infidel writings differ 
little from those of others. They consist of the same mass of 
unwarrantable assumptions, garbled statements, false reas- 
oning, and absurd conclusions. One theory, however, not 
first propounded by him, but which he laid great stress upon, we 
would consider for a moment, as his own course of conduct 
strikingly refutes it. It is this: “No man is responsible for 
what he believes, as belief is voluntary, and volition is necessary 
to responsibility.” 

The ordinary and complete refutation of this is: Belief is a 
judgment that a proposition before the mind is true ; and, al- 
though the mind must judge according to evidence, yet the will 
is responsible for the kind and amount of evidence which is al- 
lowed to come into view, and therefore indirectly if not directly 
for the belief itself. Now Shelley’s mind judged according to 
the evidence brought within its cognizance that the God of the 
Bible isa myth. But his will never allowed the real condition 
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of things to come within the scope of his understanding. His 
belicf was voluntary ; and he has probably been fearfully con- 
vince:l that he was responsible for it. 

It is a pleasing transition from Shelley the sophist to Shelley 
the poet. 

Two characters more dissimilar could scareely be imagined. 
The one gross, earthly, sensual, the other pure, ethereal, spirit- 
ual; the one blaspheming God manifest in the flesh, the other 
“ pouring forth his heart” in adoration of God’s manifestation of 
his power in Nature; the one recording sentiments which fill us 
with horror, the other giving melodious utterance to thoughts 
that thrill the soul with beauty. 

Rightly to appreciate Shelley as a poet, it will be necessarv 
to consider the school to which he belonged, in relation to those , 
which preceded it, After the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture—the age of Spenser, of Shakespeare, and of Milton—there 
arose a new kind of poetry, or rather of verse. The wit, the 
wisdom, the compactness of thought and terseness of expres- 
sion which characterize Pope’s writings made them immensely 
popular at the time of their publication. And this was deserved, 
If not a poet, in the highest sense of the term, Pope was an un- 
rivalled moralist in metre. That his works have lived so long 
is indubitable proof that they possess great merit of some kind. 
But that they exercised a deleterious influence on the age imme- 
diately succeeding, there can be little doubt. His style is pecu- 
culiarly suseeptible of imitations, and as it was popular, imita- 
tions arose by scores. Verse was published by the ream, of 
which every line contained five counted feet, and ended with a 

natural pause; every couplet of which had an epigrammatic 
clink ; and whose every thought spread over one dead level of 
moralizing platitude. Form was considered of far more import- 
ance than substance. It was considered a very serious fault to 
end a sentence anywhere but at the close of a couplet. If every 
thirty-sixth line did not contain twelve syllables, critics were 
aghast at the disregard evinced to the poetical canons. Under 
such circumstances poetry could but decline. To prove that it 
did we need only mention that Beattie was considered a very 
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line poet indeed, at the time he wrote. After a long dark 
period however, a reaction took place. A new school arose— 
a school of true poets—to which Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Shelley belonged. They i: stituted a new order of 
things. They threw off the fetters of form with which the 
poetic mind had been bound so long, and soared aloft with the 
energy of true inspiration. Of this school, Shelley, if not the 
best, was certainly the most characteristic poct; his poctry 
more than that of any of his compeers is distinguished for what 
was their chief characteristic—freedom from undue restraints of 
form. Indeed, this has been cited as an objection to his poems. 
They have been styled irregular, capricious, too ethereal, not 
practical enough. It has been objected to them that they do 
not inculeate any great truth in morals, they do not tend to es- 
tablish any particular opinion, in short that they are not made 
subservient to any particular end, but seem to be mere records 
of the poet’s thoughts in his hours of inspiration. 

Such objections, though often urged by highly respectable 
authority, evince we think a misapprehension of the true nature 
of poetry. 

Poetry has been well defined as “‘ Truth clothed in the garb 
of Beauty, and relying for its acceptance, on our intuitive per- 
ception of the beautiful.” This definition is just, if we choose 
properly between the two intepretations which may be put up- 
on it. The poet does not clothe Truth in the garb of Beauty, 
that Truth may be more acceptable ; but he introdaces the ele- 
ment of truth; that the beautiful may be more nearly perfect. 
Poetry has no ulterior end. The poet must indeed “ combine 
words so as to produce an illusion on the imagination ;” but if he 
wr ites with this intent, he will probably fail. If he be a poet, 
he will, in his hours of inspiration write poetry, which will, of 
its very nature produce this illusion; and he can do no more, 
and, in all human likelihood he will do less if he writes with an 
ulterior end in view.* He should rather, to quote Carlyle, “im- 





*This may serve to explain why poets so often err in judgment with regard 
to the relative merit of their poems. They naturally think those the best 
whi ch they wrote most carefully and deliberately , while the world considers 
and correctly in most cases, that those written most spontancously, ure superior. 
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part to us how it stands with him in that inner heart of his ; 
what lively images of things past memory has painted there ; 
what hopes, what thoughts, affection, knowledge do dwell there.” 
Poetry should be to every poet, as it was to Coleridge, “ its 
own exceeding great reward.” He should write, not for the 
purpose of effecting any great revolution in public opinion, not 
to convey any useful information, or to inculcate any moral 
truth: but write for the love of writing, to give vent to the irre- 
pressible emotions of his soul, to give to the “airy nothings,” 
which float in beauty before his vision a “a local habitation and 
aname.” The tide of his song should come forth, not like the 
mill-race, for the purpose of effecting any end however good in 
itself, but rather like the gushing rivulet unconsciously gladden- 
ing the earth around it, and reflecting an image of Heaven in 
its bosom. But it does not follow from this that the poet should 
be everlastingly ringing Byronic changes on the same old tune 
of individual feeling. Poetry which is merely descriptive 
of feeling or of fact is no more true poetry than that which is 
merely imitation. And the poet, moreover, in his best and hap- 
piest moments, does not speak as an individual. He does not utter 
those thoughts and feelings which are peculiar to him as a man, 
but embodies in material symbols those unuttered feelings, those 
vague half-formed aspirations which pertain to universal human- 
ity. In the words of the great master of the art himself—words 
whose pregnant meaning opens up more and more before us 
the more we ponder them : 
“ As imagination bodies forth 

“ The forms of things anknown, the poet's pen 

“Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 

“ A local habitation and a name.” 

We must not conclude however from this, that poetry is mere 
intangible moonshine, without form, and void, without influ 
ence, and forceless. It does not follow that, because it is the 
expression of the imagination, it is something shadowy and un- 
substantial. Milton showed gigantic power when he addressed 
himself to the understanding in that glorious prose which is so 
proud a monument of the strength and harmony of our Jan- 
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guage ; but Milton’s chief fame rests on his embodiment, in the 
sounding words of the Paradise Lost, of the form which his im- 
agination had bodied forth of intellectual power unconquered 
amid supernatural oppression. No one however we presume, 
ever said that Milton’s poetry was vague and unsubstantial. 
Yet the difference between it and Shelley’s is of degree only, 
and not of kind. To use Ruskin’s distinction, in default of a 
better, the one is the expression of imagination penetrative, the 
other of imagination contemplative. The charge could, in 
strictness he preferred against the former, as justly as against 
the latter. But there is a reason, we think, for this partiality. 
The imagination penetrative is in its nature bolder and higher ; 
the material symbols, by which it is naturally expressed, have 
an intrinsic sublimity which renders them impressive and ele- 
vating independently of the imagination of which they are only 
the embodiment. Even those, therefore, who are unable to 
appreciate true poetry can admire its formal development. 
Thus, we venture to say, that many who read Paradise Lost see 
in it only a noble narration of terrible events, grand descrip- 
tions of sublime objects, and think that, because they can feel 
these, they truly appreciate the poetry of that noble Epic. 
Mingled with this idea however is a lurking fear that it is too 
high for them, that they do not really feel its full significance ; 
and they therefore take the rest on faith, trust to the finer taste 
of better critics, and indulge in second-hand raptures over the 
grandeur of Milton. 

When we come into the domain of the contemplative imagina- 
tion, the case is changed, Here our critics feel the ground un- 
der their feet. They take up one of Shelley’s poems : for ex- 
ample, his “ Ode to a sky-lark.” They have all seen sky-larks, 
and, going, as usual, on the sapient assumption that the poet in- 
tended to give an accurate description of nature, they think 
that, on the whole, it is a failure. They consider the whole 
poem, particularly the similes, vague and shadowy. They can 


see no resemblance between a bird on the wing, and 
“* a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower ;” 
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“ for the one, you see, is in the enjoyment of perfect liborty, 
while the other, you observe, is temporarily confined. The two 
states are entirely dissimilar. To say that they are alike is 
therefore eminently shadowy.” 

This is perhaps an extreme case ; but it serves to illustrate 
the kind of criticism to which we are objecting. Such criticism 
is evidently false. Poetry does not consist of mere description- 
The poet uses material symbols as a means of embodying and 
imparting his ideas, but these must not be confounded with the 
ideas themselves. Like the soul and the body, poetry and its 
material garb, though intimately connected, are really distinct. 
Mere description is like a marble statue ; beautiful and sym- 
metrical it may be, but it wants the vivifying principle. 

Shelley's poetry has more soul in proportion to its body than 
that of almost any other poet. He idealized reality, rather than 
realized the ideal. He presented the “shows of things,” not as 
he saw them with the bodily eye, but as they appeared to the 
eye of the mind ; not in their own light, but bathed in the rain- 
bow hues of the imagination. Material things, when he touches 
them, lose their materiality; human interest is infused into 
them—one of the best evidences of the presence of the “ Faculty 
divine.” Many poets have written of the clouds, and have gen- 
erally left them what they found them—merely clouds. But 
after we read Shelley’s poem we never think of them as mere 
masses of vapor, but rather as capricious sprites, exulting in 
their varied power, their changeableness, and their indestrueti- 
bility. Poets innumerable have written of the sea: Byron ad- 
dressed it in immortal lines, as a familiar friend, and audaciously 
“laid his hand upon the Ocean’s mane ;” but even from his 
apostrophe we get no higher idea of it, than that of a raging 
and fickle monster. Shelley invested it with a deeper—a hw 
man interest, making us think of it asa sympathizing friend, 
when he wrote, perhaps with a presentiment of his own death, 
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“ { could lie down like a tired child, 


“ And weep away this life of care 
“ Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
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“ Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 

“ And I might feel in the warm air 

“ My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

“ Breathe o'er my dying brain, its last monotony.” 

To those who are familiar with Shelley’s poetry, many such 
instances will present themselves—those who are not, we refer 
to his work for illustration. 

It were superfluous to point out beauties in such an author: 
all that is necessary is to remove prejudice. Besides we are 
not writing a eulogium on Shelley, but a defence of him. And 
to sum up the whole matter: he was avery poor philosopher 
but a very great poet. In the one character he was unnatural, - 
in the other natural, in the one acting in contradiction to the 
law written on every man’s mind, in the other following the im- 
pulses of his unfettered genius : to use Bacon’s vigorous words, 
in the one, “ tanquam serpentes qui humi reptant,” in the other, 
“ tanquam angeli alati.” 





OSIRIS. 


THE MELODY OF NATURE. 


Wuew our fair earth by God’s command 
To life and beauty sprang, 

The morning stars in joyful lays 
Their Maker's praises sang. 

And wide o'er all creation’s field 

Their choral anthems sweetly pealed. 


That grateful chorus of the spheres, 
Heard at creation’s birth, 
Imparted its glad influence 
To everything on earth ; 
And now all parts of nature’s throng, 
The same high praises still prolong. 


The ocean’s deep and mournful voice, 
When by soft zephyr’s fanned, 
Or roused by winter's rader blasts 
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It madly chafes the strand, 
Doth our enraptured souls inspire 
With music swept from nature's lyre. 


The meek and playful rivulets 
Give, in their murmuring flow, 
While hastening from their mountain home 
To kiss the green vales below, 
Peace-speaking notes of milder praise 
Than that which mightier torrents raise. 


The birds that heavenward wend their flight, 
Through morning's crimsoned air, 

Feel in their hearts the heavenly joy 
Their voices would declare, 

They seek to spread o’er earth abroad 

The honors due to nature’s God. 


In twilight’s calm and pensive hour, 
That time for love and rest, 

Through forest dense and woodland bower, 
In summer’s verdure drest, 

The vesper wind’s low, plaint ive sound 

To melody is heard around. 


When clouds obscure the placid sky, 
Dark-curtaining the day, 

And thunder’s pealing roar is heard 
In echoes far away, 

We love to think ’tis but a part 

Of music’s thrill thro ugh nature's heart. 


Such music should our hearts inspire 
Should fill our souls with heavenly fire. 
He has of joy a meagre share 
Who makes his heart a home of care, 
And never heeds that happy choir, 
Whose notes bespeak of something higher 
Than earthly toil, and care, and woe, 
The heritage of all below, 
Then let our soul attaned aright, 
In nature's music e’er delight. 
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A PLEA FOR POTATOES. 


Poets delight to sing of the luscious fruits of the tropics. Nor 
is there a novel written but that the “ zephyrs” play through an 
“orange grove” and scribblers of every grade attempt to make 
our mouths,water by allusions to those fruits, which they.have 
never tasted or even seen. Against this monopoly we protest. 
Why should poets go to the tropics to pluck their imaginary 
fruit? Is it because such fruit is more delightful to the taste ? 
Why if there is poetry in good eating, our Yankee housekeepers 
can “get up” a dinner worthy of old Homer’s pen. Are our 
own productions less intimately connected with pleasant associa- 
tions, or less suggestive of lessons in morality? If not—then 
away with the foreigners! away with the “ orange groves.” No 
more “pierce the cocoa for its wine.” Let even the “ spicy 
breezes” cease for awhile to “blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” and 
let us attempt to dish up that good old home-produced, home- 
consumed substantial fruit, better than all—the Potatoe. 

Talk about poetry! What more poetical .than the history 
of the potatoe? Born (so to speak) among that mysterious 
people, the ancient Peruvians, long before one half of the 
world knew that there was another half, the potatoe has sat 
cheek by jowl in its golden dish with many an Indian monarch. 

Many a time the Peravian flying from the Spanish robber 
has saved his half-famished self from starvation with its mealy 
food. Long, long ago it had found its way up to this northern 
continent. It has often felt the breath of the squaw, as she 
blew away the ashes adhering to its brown covering before she 
served it up to her warrior lord. It has enjoyed the praises of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and has pleased the palate of Queen Anne 
at “two shillings” a dish. 

As it cannot in poetry, neither can the West Indian 
fruit compete with our potatoe in the pleasant associations 
connected with it. The thought of the potatoe carries 
us right back home. It brings to our mind those old tamiliar 
gatherings around the board, when we were al/ at home; when 
brothers had not yet left the family circle to try the world— 
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when sisters had not yet found other homes—when the father had 
not ceased to ask the blessing of heaven upon us as we partook 
of the food, nor yet left our home for that home where naught 
but blessings are received—when the mother had still her old 
place, which did not seem like our table when that place ceased 
to be filled. Trifling as they may seem, it is these Kittle things of 
the past that memory loves to dream over, aud the dearest mem- 
ory-picture of our hves will be that unbroken family circle 
around the board where the potatoe always had a place. 

Thinking of the potato we must think of auld Ireland, where 
this fruit is allin all. It is very evident that Mahomet never 
expected Irishmen to reach heaven, or else to the “ beautiful 
houris” and the “ finest of wheat” he would have added a potato 
patch to tempt the sons of Erin thither. Nor in Ireland is the 
potatoe stripped of pleasant, nay romantic associations. What 
more pleasant for Patrick to look back upon than the occasion 
when he and Bridget sat side by side on their cabin floor pluck- 
ing their favorite food from the fire. When he sat with one 
arm encircling Bridget’s delicate (?) form and in the other 
grasping a potato—and when he filled his true love’s mouth 
alternately with kisses and potatoe. 

But the associations with the potato in Patrick’s mind are far 
from being all as pleasant He remembers when there was fa- 
mine in the land because the potato crop had failed : he remem- 
bers how Bridget’s eyes grew brighter and brighter, and her 
cheek more and more wan: he remembers how she died, beg- 
ging, raving in her insanity, for that which he could not ob- 
tain. 

There are lessons too to be learned from the potato. The 
world is like a great potato-patch, and, alas that it is true! this 
great patch is no more free from the “ rot” than the original. 
Now and then a partial cure has been effected. Luther and 
Guttemberg worked nobly and well in their endeavors to drive 
out the disease—but it still fills the air with the stench of its pu- 
trefaction, in Spain, Italy and other European States—and from 
many an “isle fof the sea” there,.comes over to us the wail of 
those whom this “ potato rot” of ignorance and superstition is 
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starving to death. Even in our own land where the health-pro- 
ducing showers of Christianity and truth have fallen, and upon 
which the sun of heaven’s favor has shone, even here we some- 
times find symptoms of the disease. Infidelity in some places is 
working like leaven : Romanism in some places seems to be in- 
creasing, and even heathenism has been planted on our western 
borders. All these must be eradicated or the whole land will 
be blighted. But we did not mean to moralize. All we wish is 
to see our own productions assume their proper position from 
which the foreigners have driven them. 

We say again that we protest against the sending of potatoes 
to pot in any such heterodox manner. 





THE HIGHEST EMBODIMENT OF THOUGHT. 


There is nothing true but is full of mystery, and the greatest 
truth is the greatest mystery. We may call that beautiful which 
is least mysterious, but when an object points its way to the 
Infinite, we tremble in view of the great unfathomable deep, ana 
that which has produced such emotions we pronounce sublime. 
The voice of inspiration comes to us with those irresistable ar- 
guments, “ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto pefection?” And we bow low be 
fore the mystery of mysteries, feeling how faint a symbol of the 
movings of the unseen Spirit is that “wind” whose sound we 
hear, whose whence and whither we know not. From an un. 
known “ whence” to an unknown “ whither,” is always the path 
of the sublime ; and we find nothing beautiful. or sweet, or 
grand in all the world but strikes deep root in the mysterious: 
and draws its life from the unknown. 

If sent forth alone into this world of mystery man finds the glow- 
worm taper within him dim and flickering, and he gropes tremb- 
lingly on till the thickening shadows fix his “hit herto,” then 
the universe is all to him, and he a worshipper at its shrine 
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Conquered by her dark enigmas, bound by her mystic fetters, 
petrified and so transformed to her own immutability, nature 
leads him whither she lists. The spell of blind fatalism is on 
him, till from a higher source, he has Jearned that the universe 
is not all, but only a temple of the “ All,” the shadowings of 
whose perfections its mysteries are. Then he no longer needs 
to wonder, tremble and be a slave, for he recognizes in himself 
the interpreter and priest of this temple. 
“ Heaven is as the book of God before him set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works.” 
He is to interpret page on page of truths written in characters 
of adamant; to point to lines of glory traced by worlds of 
light, to show that 
“ The signs and wonders of the elements 
Utter forth God ! and fill the hills with praise.” 

From this world of many and wondrous languages he is to 
interpret td his brother man, from this universe of truth and 
beauty he is to bring forth the true and beautiful} and offer 
them to God. 

But in what language—with what characters shall he inter- 
pret these embodiments of the Divine conception? In what 
noble, living letters shall he set them in such a relation to the 
human heart as to purify and elevate it ? 

In the varied forms of art we seek in vain for this noblest of 
languages, this highest form of embodying truth. Nor is there 
to be found the strange mirror which shall reflect the great 
deep of the heart. True, that man walks not the earth who 
ever gazed with an unsubdued eye or an unmoved heart on the 
Apollo Belvidere, yet the chisel of the sculptor in giving form 
to his conceptions is limited by the marble. Music has a power 
yet more wonderful in portraying the thrill of joy, the notes of 
sadness, and the wail of woe, and in sending forth the imagina- 
tion to fathom the depths of the unattained and unattainable- 
It touches the heart, and every chord of our being vibrates. 
Amphion strikes his lyre of gold, and the rock-ribbed earth np- 
heaves into a massive wall to guard its great enchanter. Beetho- 
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ven sweeps his harp with a master hand and his grand sym- 
phonies lift the soul to heaven. Still wider is the sway of the 
pencil, limited only by the material, the tangible. How nature 
yields and the world goes mad before these mighty spirits who 
embody their conceptions in material forms. Haydn breathes 
them on the unseen air, and men run wild with ecstacy ; Phidias 
chisels his terrible Olympian Jove from the bosom of the ever- 
lasting hills, and they tremble in dumb amazement ; Raphael 
touches the canvass and god-like forms spring up to life ; the 
matchless Angelo waves the magic wand of genius, and from 
the earth rises a temple with echoes so like those of the temple of 
the great Unseen, that men fall down and worship. Those who 
have sown in their might have reaped a rich, imperishable har- 
vest. To them justly belongs the immortality of all that is 
great—the immortality of truth. Yet neither éciilpture, nor 
music, nor painting is the language by which man may interpret 
all that he has drawn from the realm of primitive mystery and 
moulded within himself. 

Above all other arts is that one which combines the power of 
all others—the art which reveals the mysteries of the universe 
in never dying song. Who could ever wield the chisel or pen- 
cil with Homer? What notes of music ever fathomed infinity 
like the matchless tones of Milton’s lyre? Add to this the pow- 
er to express whatever of thought or feeling yields to sensuous 
forms, and surely this must be the language in which the pro- 
phet of the great temple should deliver his oracles. Yet even 
this is not the universal laugaage in which man must interpret 
toman. Theré are those to whom the forms of poesy speak 
not with power, ay they bear truths immortal. Besides 
there is that in the heart too deep and subtle for poetry. It 
has a history unwritten by human pen, and ever to be unwritten, 
which the forms of sense can neither contain nor express. 
There are truths, there is a beauty which comes not up from 
the earth but down from above, truths not for matter to express 
—a beauty forever wedded to the spiritual. These can find a 
voice only in the life, for the life alone is the perfect utterance 
of the soul. Man must live out what is too great, or too deep, 
15 
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or too sacred for him to speak. A mystic language is it that 
heart speaks to heart, nevertheless men understand it, because 
they feel it. There are powers 


“ That touch each other to the quick—in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No sou] to dream of.” 


In the life, in this mysterious language, the profoundest thoughts 
the deepest emotions, the highest hopes and the noblest aspira- 
tions are uttered with,greatest power and with a voice unknown 
to none. Truth is ever beautiful in its own unfading light, but 
when wedded to man and so made a living thing, it acquires 
a beauty all unearthly, a beauty which is of God. The true man, 
noble, godlike, is the truest of the earth’s truths—in short the 
only fruth, for all things else pass away with the fashion of this 
world. The life of Paul is a grander epic than Homer’s or 
Milton’s ; the career of Howard a lyric sweeter yet sadder, 
than any of Pindar’s ; the life of the Incarnate Sonof Goda 
sublimer tragedy than man shall ever conceive. 

Shall we not then as prophets of the Temple of God give to 
men living interpretations of his truth and beauty and goodness? 
Shall we not as priests of that temple offer them all to God in 
our lives? As we turn our thoughts away to the holy mystery 
of the Incarnation, the mystery of mysteries on the earth, 
we feel that there is no embodiment of thought like its embodi- 
ment in noble deed. There is not in all the world as beautiful 
and sweet, and grand a unity as the perfect, spotless life, for it 
bears the very image of God and is the earnest of glory, honor 
and immortality. 
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Thoughts at Laurel Hill. 











THOUGHTS AT LAUREL HILL. 


We have treasures laid up in Heaven, 
Dear ones passed away to the skies ; 

God gave—and to Him have we given, 
What once was the light of our eyes. 


Long years have gone by since we laid them 
So low in earth’s bosom to rest ; 

Long years have gone by since God made them 
So happy, so glorious, so blest. 


Long years—yet the tears e’en now starting, 
The heart string that vibrates with pain, 
Quick memories of their departing,— 
Bring back the sad hour again. 


Two graves lie where roses are blooming ; 
Two names tell of father and child ; 

Two souls have passed through death’s dark glooming, 
On a cherub the father hath smiled. 


Did she watch at the gate for his coming, 
The gate of such radiant pearl— 

Harp strung, and the Welcome Home humming, 
His own little geatle eyed girl ? 


What joy must have been in that meeting ! 
Such transport we never can know ; 
There is no such rapturous greeting, 
No music like that here below. 


For exquisite joy brings us sadness, 
Sweet songs often blindjus with tears, 

Our hearts often fail us in gladness, 
Earth’s changes so fill us with fears. 


We long to,come too,’ O, our Father ; 
Homesick and aweary and worn, 

Is it wrong if Thy children would rather 
Come away from the struggle and storm ? 


The smile that makes cark days the dearest, 
The glory that then glimmers down, 
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The joy when Thy presence is nearest, 
Though friends change and sorrow clouds frown. 


Oh! these make us long for that Heaven 
Where nought comes between Thee and Thine; 
Where links will be gathered, now riven, 
Our song “ My Beloved is mine.” 


Let them watch at the gate for our coming,— 
The gate of such radiant pear! ; 

Harps strung, and the Welcome Home humming 
The seraph and gentle eyed girl. 


YOUNG AMERICANISM. 


Whilst John Bull and others are too fond of twitting us about 
our Americanism—we are too prone to overlook our faults. 
Now on the same principle that a school-boy exhibits when he 
knocks down his class-mate, who accuses him of laziness and 
at the sametime secretly admits the truth of the accusation, so 
let us, while we prove to John that his fault-finding arises from 
jealousy alone, at the same time keep our eyes open to those 
faults and endeavor to eradicate them. 

Of all the Americanisms so kindly pointed out to us by our 
paternal monitor across the water, none afford more fruitful 
theme for ridicule than Young mericanism. That this youth- 
ful forwardness, or pertness, or assurance, or whatever it may 
be called, so generally exhibited by our fast youths (and their 
name is legion) may be properly called an Americanism must 
be admitted—for though in all probability John Bull might 
find this same trait pretty well delineated in a goodly number of 
his own children, who don’t think “H’america ’alf as good as hold 
H’england,” yet the very fact that it isso common a trait with 
us that even among ourselves the term Young America is univer- 
sally understood and acquiesced in as proof sufficient that, though 
like Prof Anthon’s publications, the first edition was received 
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from England itself, yet we have so far “ revised and enlarged” 
it as to justify its being now termed American. It is a common 
trait with us. We find it in the nursery where the child of 
three or four years has just stepped from his cradle, and now 
sits on his mothers foot-stool, with his feet on her rocking-chair 
emitting clouds of imaginary smoke from a candy cigar. At 
the age of ten, according to Harper, we find the same youth as 
he lights a more orthodox gigar at the fire-grate, politely extend- 
ing the invitation to his grandfather to “take a weed,” and on 
being informed by that venerable personage that he “ never 
smokes,” patronizingly advises him “never to begin.” We 
find him at boarding-school after the order of “ lights out” has 
gone forth, snugly ensconced beside a trunk in a close-closet of 
his room, amusing his bed-fellows at the other end of the trunk 
with, as his teacher says, a low game played by high boys, and 
therefore probably called High-low-jack. We find him at col- 
jege, af the manly age of sixteen or seventeen, able to squirt 
more tobacco juice, drink more lager, and vomit forth more 
oaths in any alloted space of time than any one of his size. He 
thinks it is a proof of childishness to own that he has a father 
and of perfect infancy to speak of mother, and you would think 
that like Topsy he “ never was born,” or “ never had a mother,” 
if you had not ingenuity enough to discover that the “old man” 
with the m0ney-bag was what some folks called father, and if 
you did not occasionally happen upon some manuscript headed 
with something looking very like “ gear mother,” and informing 
that personage how high he, Young America, stood in the favor 
of the faculty, and closing with a piteous account of the immense 
amount of money it took to supply such a Aard student with 
books, and begging her to obtain for him a fresh instalment 
from the aforesaid “ old man.” 

In the same way might we follow out the course of Young 
America of the lower order, from the time he asks his mother 
“what merchine she runs with,” to the time of his reeling home 
from the gin-shop with his dilapidated hat tipped on one side, 
(that advertisement alike of dandies and short-boys) and a cigar 
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not remarkable for fragrance projecting from his mouth at an 
angle of forty-five. 

If these are not mere caricatures but portraits familiar to 
us all, and familiar because they are so common in this country ; 
what principles are interwoven through our national character 
of which these traits of American youths are partial exponents ? 
When we examine them and find that they arise principally from 
a want of proper veneration, mingled with that which is now a 
part and parcel of the American character, the “ go-ahead prin- 
ciple,” too often divorced of its better half—certainty that we are 
right ; we can easily find an explanation of the whole in the 
glance at the events which produced the Minerva-like birth of 
our nation. When our Pilgrim Fathers cut loose from all that 
they had honored in the mother land to seek an asylum where 
service to God needed not to be linked with servility to the king, 
and soon followed, as they were, by the tale that he whom they 
had been wont to consider God’s anointed had died by the 
hands of his subjects ; the first shock was given to that feeling 
of veneration which had encased all that was old and establish- 
ed. When our fathers of the Revolution by the “ Declaration, 
cut the Gordian knot that bound us to the mother country with 
all its twining cords of love, esteem, and reverence, this feeling 
received its final blow. True a “ good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit,” and noble is the abundant fruit which we have gath- 
ered from that tree planted by the passengers of the May-flower, 
and nourished by the bloodof our patriot sires. But if the 
fruit be not gathered when it is fully ripe, it will remain on the 
tree to grow black with its rottenness, and so these principles 
which we inherit from our fathers, hatred to servility, love of 
independence and the desire of moving ever Onward in the road 
of improvement, .may sometimes decay into disregard of those 
things which are really venerable, and into a desire to go-ahead 
right or wrong. If these are the vital principles of Young 
Americanism so called, we trace the footsteps of Young Ameri- 
ca, in other places than the nursery, the school, and the college. 
We may find him with his Infidel book, when the freedom of 
thought of the Pilgrims has decayed into freethinking. We may 
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find him on the banks of the Great Salt Lake shouting the war 
ery of the seventeenth century, “ There is no God but God and 
Mahomet is his prophet,” with this slight alteration, “There is 
no God but God and the name of his prophet is—Smith!” We 
have seen his works in our legislative halls, where time-sancti- 
fied compacts have been annulled, and iast of all we have heard 
his mad cry for the sundering in twain of that sacred Constitu- 
tion bought by the blood of oar fathers and bequeathed to us to 
link us forever together in one common brotherhood. 

If this is the picture which Young Americanism exhibits when 
fully developed, the sooner such a reproach is wiped out the 
better. The remedy rests with young Americans. Let them as 
they step into the arena of active A merican life, go pressing the 
Bible, bequeathed by our Pilgrim Fathers, to their hearts, and 
our country’s Constitution bequeathed by our revolutionary sires, 
to their lips, and then register their vow with the God of the 
Bible and the God of our fathers, that these sacred weapons 
shall be their trust, and that the enemies of all that is good 
and venerable shall be their enemies, and thus prove that Young 
“ America” is not a type of the Young American. 





OHIO PYLE. 


On several occasions—when suffocatingly and rather roughly 
jostled in a tumultuous sea of India-silks, crinoline and metallic 
hoo ps—and making rash endeavors to enjoy a fine view, in the 
established mode, we have regretted our disregard of Bry- 
ant’s sensible advice : 

“Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way.”’ 
Experience has taught us not to err this-wise in future. 
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We prefer decidedly to exchange the hops, billiard-playing, 
fashionable dissipation of all sorts, and insignificant per-centage 
of Natural scenery, met with at a summer resort of acknowl- 
edged fon and latest style. for one of those stand points, whence 


—as the aforesaid poet temptingly states : 
“Thou shalt look 


Upon the green and rolling forest tops 

And down into the secrets of the glens, 

And streams that with their bordering thickets strive 

To hide their windings.” 
And do all this in a quiet, healthful, unobtrusive—ané last but 
not least, inexpensive, way. Denizens of the Potiphar and Flora 
Mc Flims¢y schools, and fast young men “ around town,” whose 
appreciation of scenery varies as much as the amount of whiskey 
“in the party,” may enthusiastically debate on the advantages 
and delights of the ordinary directions of fashionable travel ; 
find attempt descriptions of Mammoth Cave, Niagara, and 
White Mountain beauties. Nevertheless, for ourselves, we pre- 
fer to carry one trunk less, and to turn aside from the beaten 
tracks with their dusty crowds, and burlesques on pleasure, and 
seek spots not made familiar by hearsay from boyhood, nor 
ruinel by “all the modern conveniences and applications of me- 
tropolitan hotels ;” not indeed, sneering at the intrinsic merits 
of those places, but heartily decrying the fashionable humbug 
which neutralizes and destroys all pleasure and interest for the 
tourist. We should delight to view Niagara, as did, a long 
while ago, the stranger Indian scout, when, from his hiding 
place in the forest, he saw for the first time, the majestic rush of 
waters; or the Mammoth Cave, as did the early pioneer, when 
he doubtingly entered it, and gazed with awe on its gloomy 
magnificence. But what with the wearisome preparations and 
fashionable routine inevitable to a visit to such scenes, they fail 
of inducements and sink to the level of a watering place. We 
prefer to take occasional peeps at more neglected, but more 
magnificent beauties nearer home. We were passing the sum- 
mer in U , awhile back. Lying on the south western 
swale of the Alleghanies, within a half day’s ride of this town 
are fifty spots, not only possessing the prodigal and varied 
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charms of mountain, forest, and torrent scenery, but heightened 
in interest by historical and romantic associations. Near by 
are the “ White Rocks” a gloomy ravine, down which a villain 
to save his .name, had dashed the tender object of his violence 
and wrongs; and a rugged natural cave, in which, tradition 
saith Indian lovers were wont to plight their troth. Near at 
hand, too, is the place of Braddock’s grave, and reached by a 
few hour’s travel, the scene of his battle and defeat ; while 
in sight, and requiring but a brisk walk of an hour to reach 
it, is “ Dunbar’s camp”—of Revolutionary celebrity—where the 
farmers still plough up ancient bullets and military buttons, and 
add considerably to their income thereby. But the place of 
beauty and interest is “ Ohio Pyle.” Locked far in, among the 
mountains, and reached only by rugged bridle paths, it must 
ever be inaccessible to fashion. We had long wished, from the 
descriptions given of the place, to see it ; and on a propitious 
day—each with his blanket and whip, and a generous allowance 
of segars, a jolly party of riders galloped out of the village, just 
at sunrise. Our course lay up the “ National Road,” and into 
the mountains—sometimes galloping and racing—while often 
we would halt to catch the magnificent view of the surrounding 
country—widening at every upward step- It was a splendid 
ride. The broad and comparatively level road—with the rug- 
ged breast of the Alleghanies reaching away up, on one side, 
and a precipice dropping down on the other for five hundred 
feet, gave free play to our beasts, and the changing 
features of the country added excitement every moment 
to the high spirits of the riders. So away we dashed for 
twenty miles; when a welcome, old-fashioned, swinging inn 
sign, gave us a hint for breakfast. Warm cakes, coffee, etc. 
disposed of, off we started again, and turning into a narrow 
bridle-path commenced at a slower pace to pick our way to the 
Falls of the Youhigenny—with their beautiful Indian name— 
“Ohio Pyle.” Sometimes the road would open, and the distance 
lessen in a break-neck gallop; and thus we clattered on—at 
one time, almost into a primitive aud forsaken saw-mill beside a 
dry torrent’s bed, and half hidden by the dense forest growth ; 
15 + 
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sometimes, nearly pulled from our horses by the rocky projec- 
tions of a breast-wide gorge. Once we lost our way, but at last 
the well known little, rocky creek to be forded, was seen and 
showed our near neighborhood to the place of destination. On 
the road we were informed that a “splendid hotel” had been 
erected at the Falls, and though somewhat doubting the truth of 
such inexplicable news, visions of long loaded tables had in some 
manner become associated in our minds with the earnest wish 
for dinner. -A trot of a few minutes length brought us in view 
of this “ splendid hotel ;” a long, one story house built of unplan- 
ed boards, with an humble attempt at a verandah, running the 
whole length, rooms unplastered and a few deals laid on 
trestles in lien of tables, with some rough benches constituted the 
object of the greenhorn’s praises, which had raised in our breasts 
such untimely expectations. But the large mountain potatoes, 
beef, bread, and splendid butter; cool spring water, and the 
most rigid kind of “ Irish”—not to mention huge appetites, soon 
made us forget our disappointment, and the humble realization of 
our lofty anticipations. The Youhigenny is a beautiful stream 
—or rather torrent ; and flows down, sometimes quite broad 
and at others more contracted, between two parallel ridges of 
mountains, over a bed of rocks, and with a somewhat rapid de- 
scent at this point. Upon looking up the stream, it presents a 
singularly rugged and wild appearance. Huge masses of stone 
projecting from either side of the gorge, grouped in perspective 
—and the steep bed of the stream, of slabs and rocks rising one 
above the other, with the water rushing between and under 
them, dashing spray over every object—or sometimes rolling in 
several massive volumes through the breasts of rocks, and again 
dashed into a thousand little cataracts, over the shallower por- 
tions, form a scene of unparalleled wildness. Thus irregularly 
Youhigenny rushes on, until the Falls are reached; below these 
the valley widens, and the waters, having leaped the precipice, 
spread into the dignity of a stream. The falls are about eighty 
feet in width, and from forty to fifty in descent, and the waters 
roll over principally in two divisions,only separated by a massive 
shoulder of rock,rising just on the verge of the cataract,like a grim 
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old monster watching his beautiful nymph children in their pic-nic 
gambols on the rocks. This shoulder may, by a few stepping 
stones in the water, a good setting pole, and a steady eye and 
foot, be reached from the shore ; and the view which it com 

mands is sublime and beautiful. Down towards you rushes the 
torrent angry with the tormentors in its bed: all around you 
its ominously placid and dark green bosom just swells 
awaygven upon the very brink apparently undisturbed, inviting 
you—like the nymph, in the story—to throw yourself on its 
beautiful but fatal breast ; while before you, it dashes in livid 
fury upon the rocks below, and into the broad and dark, moun- 
tain shored basin, which spreads out, black as night, under the 
heavy shade of the impending forest trees. I never saw a spot 
before, so romantic and beautiful—and grand withal, set in 
amid the mountains, with their massively forested sides, and 
filling their fastnesses with the echoed roar and flash of the 
waters. Just below the Falls a noisy set might have been 
seen, astride the huge trunk of a fallen tree which overhung the 
basin, busily engaged with their tackle and lines, and attempt: 
ing to entice the inhabitants of the “great deep ;” but the 
scaleg turned against them; and the tackle was soon thrown 
aside and each one betook himself to the discovery of amuse- 
ments more fruitful. One on the shoulder of the falls dropping 
pebbles against the descending sheet ; a few up stream, prepar- 
ing for a bath ; the writer, very despondingly perched on a frag 

ment of rock, with crayon, vainly attempting to transfer a meagre 
portion of the view to his paper ; while betimes, a sharp crack 
would be heard in the forest, coupled with an expression of disgust 
from the hunter at beholding his wished for game sailing away 
unharmed, and lazily followed by the smoke of the discharge ; 
and then, a groan would come up from behind some rock, where 
an unfortunate one had tumbled head over heels (to use a time 
honored expression) ; and a small party might have been seen 
in a shady little nook, discussing Havanas and “ Old Irish” in 
quiet dignity. But the afternoon gradually wore on ; and with 
one more look at the beautiful Falls, a good bye to our worthy 
host and a crack of the whip, the whole party galloped off ata 
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rate that would have puzzled one as to whether our object was 
to gain the summit of a certain hill, or a broken neck all round. 
And thus we clattered on, bringing various rabbits from their 
hiding places to gaze in mute wonderment at our headlong 
travelling. We had gone a few miles when one of the party 
suggested that we should turn off and visit the “ Falls of the 
Witch,” which lay, he said, through the forest, at a point nearly 
parallel to our present position. Agreeing, of course, off we 
dashed into the forest and down the mountain side—every now 
and then some rider swept from his saddle by a low branch, 
and each one suffering more or less from the briers that impeded 
the way. We had travelled along in this rugged style for a short 
time, when we heard a cry of alarm from the rider farthest in 
advance, who was hidden from our view by the dense under- 
growth. We hurried on immediately in the direction of the 
sound, when the same voice yelled with a most unearthly shrill- 
ness to keep back, and just in time, fora break in the forest 
showed our alarmed friend, but a few yards distant, standing up- 
on the very verge of the precipice overhanging the Falls, pant- 
ing with excitement. 

Our guide had missed the path, and instead of meeting the 
stream, some distance above, where we were to fasten our horses 
and walk, had met it just at its descent, with but just time 
enough to check his horse, and save himself from plunging over 
the precipice, which, hidden by the trees, lay almost at his feet, 
But the loveliness of the seene compensated us for our slight dis- 
concertion ; and fastening our horses to the trees we started to 
survey it fully. From the top, the view down the valley with 
the majestic swell of the mountain beyond, was beautiful ; but 
the charm lay below ; and scrambling down as best we could— 
by the aid of roots and saplings, a sight of the most romantic 
nature was presented. The precipice rose about sixty feet, 
with a black, broken front, while from its top, which shelved 
on both sides to the centre, forming a rocky trough, fell a lit- 
tle silver run of water, hardly a foot in width, and just turning 
into mist as it reached the rugged floor below. Just under the 
falls, and running into the solid wall behind, opened a dark, ir- 
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regular cave, in which are the mest singular echoes to the tiny 
roar of the waters. The whole scene, the huge black breast of 
rock, reaching between the mountains, broken by the uneven 
cave opening, and just divided by the little silver thread of 
water, hanging, as if. by magic, before it, the massive con- 
fusion of mammoth blocks of granite, and the luxuriant forest 
growth closing it in, aJl conspired to produce a feeling of de- 
light- The long and immense wrecks of trees lying on the sides 
of the mountain, were covered with moss of a most brilliant 

green; and the fallen monarchs of the woods were arrayed 
more brilliantly than those still standing in all their strength 
and glory. Is the whole forest there was not a sign of the 
woodman’s axe, nor could I help repeating Longfellow’s beauti- 


ful lines as I gazed around me: 
“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic.” 


But while this very appropriate poetry was being repeated, we 
were dashing ahead, much more pleased with the speedy prog- 
ress, than were the horses; and regaining the “National Road,” 
we fairly stood on for home, But the travel was now very irk- 
some : our horses were jaded, and ourselves, sore and fatigued ; 
night had closed in with indications of a ‘thunder-storm and 
twenty miles had yet to be gone over. The gust soon came on; 
and we gained much by it—in experiencing a heavy storm 
among those hills. The lightning was very vivid; and the flash 
was almost instantly followed by a deafening crash of thunder, 
which was taken up and repeated a thousand times away down 
in the gorges of the mountains. Nothing could be more grand 
than the sudden revelation of the lofty brows of the mountains 
by the lightning, followed by a gloom more intense than before, 
and the thousand deep-toned voices of the hills, gradually dying 
away in the distance. The rain fell in torrents, drenching us 
thoroughly, and extinguishing our segars—which ’till then had 
afforded a meagre comfort to the party,—glued each one to his 
s addle, and rade the last few miles inexpressikly gloomy. But 
at last the straggling lights of the town appeared below, the 
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horses seemed to feel a transient renewal of spirit in view of 
rest and oats, and after a feeble attempt at a gallop, the party, 
weary and forlorn, separated ; each member betaking himself to 
his particular domicile, to dream of mountain-torrents, thunder- 
gusts and painful nether sensations; and forming no doubt, 
fierce determinations, never to attack nature unadorned again, 
nor to revile the downy luxury of fashionable travelling con- 
veniences. 


H. 





“WHAT’S IN A NAME?’’ 


Amonc the many facts to be gleaned from history, that verit- 
able transcript of human nature as developed in every age, we 
learn that man possesses an inherent thirst for a remem- 
brance anda name. Hardly do we arrive at the full exercise 
of our reflective powers, when lured, as all before us have been, 
by that deathless siren, Ambition, we long to accomplish some- 
thing that will make our names connecting links in the great 
chain of human events, and consecrate our memory in the hearts 
of those we love. 

This longing pervades all rational intelligence, save where 
the pernicious influence of wrong education, or long traffic 
with vice, has congealed the purer and nobler currents of the 
soul and made it callous to all lofty aspirations. General, how- 
ever, as is this desire, there are comparatively but few of the 
past that live in the memory of the present, and not many of 
the present will long survive in the on-coming future. The love 
of pleasure and devotion to ease are so strong, that the vast ma- 
jority of men are unwilling to undergo the rigid discipline of 
their powers necessary to achieve any lasting renown. Did 
the temple of Honor rear its head on the level, fragrant lawn, 
amid gushing fountains and lovely flowers, it would indeed be 
the Mecca of mankind. Legions would thitherward press their 
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way and throng its courts. But in mounting the thorny heights 
and rugged parapets to reach its shrine, most men tire and 
faint, and turning back exclaim with leering cant, ‘‘ What’s in 
a name?” “What’sinaname?” Ah, there is more in a name 
than was ever dreamed of in the philosophy of those who would 
thus make light of the honored in the past, and sneer at the 
buoyant aspirations of the present. Too often is this popular cant 
made ‘the bulwark of indolence and disgraceful apathy. Too 
often do men lull the promptings of their better nature to work 
out some grand destiny by these soothing words, “ Why thirst 
for honor ; for what’s in a name ?” 

Few, perhaps, ever reflect on the mighty import of names, 
pregnant as they sometimes are with the loftiest sentiments of 
honor, and suggestive of the sublimest achievements of man. 
They are radiant beacons along the great highway of life, whose 
gracious light illumines our steps and discovers to us the true 
avenues of greatness. They interlink what was to that which 
is, and by the same happy union will connect the living present 
with the distant hereafter. By their medium we contemplate the 
virtue and heroism of former ages, cull from its chaotic greatness 
whatis pure and lovelyfor a standard of individual action,and from 
the melancholy issues of its vices find antidotes for our own. His- 
tory without its names, is but an impervious mass of dry details, 
a piece of shapeless marble without grace or proportion, but 
names are the chisel and mallet, which, wielded by a mysterious 
power, give to it form, features, and beauty. Ina word, they 
are of history its individuality and life. The mind cannot 
readily compass all the incidents of an historical period, or even 
a large fraction of them. They lie broadcast in the mind ; but 
every era of the world has a faithful type in its eminent names, 
which group together and suggest at once all its leading char- 
acteristics and events. 

They sometimes exert an almost magical influence over the 
mind, and excite and control its liveliest energies. Let an Amer- 
ican roam through distant lands, let him “take wings of the morn- 
ing and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth ;” but whether 
amid Alpine snows or in tropical climes, if he but hear the 
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name of Washington, visions of his country immediately rise up 
before him ; her infancy, her wrongs, her struggles, her triumph, 
and subsequent glory, all pass in rapid review. Go to the 
bleeding patriot, battling against tyranny on the last threshold 
of his country’s freedom and speak the name of Robert Biuce, 
and if but its faintest echo reach his ear, it will kindle anew the 
ardor of his patriotism, and nerve his arm for more heroic ac- 
tion. The name of Newton ; how it sweeps the chords of the 
soul and wakes the powers of fancy. At its mention, we see, or 
seem to see, at once, the whole canopy of nature, and starry 
world’s wheeling in their unvarying and eternal course. Let 
no one call these emotions the offspring of sickly fantasy, or 
mere poetical whims. There is an undefinable something in a 
name whose silent yet potent influence cam foster virtue and 
give rebuke to vice, can stir the baser passions of the soul and 
keep the world at strife. 

No legacy is richer than that of a good name. It gives to 
its inheritor that which princes often have not, and what their 
diadems cannot buy. It is a passport to honor, opulence and 
power. Yet all men cannot acquire a world-wide fame, and 
have their names flit from mouth to mouth like household words. 
Greece had but one Pericles, Rome but one Cato, England has 
had but one Hampden, and the world but one St. Paul. But 
should men waste their golden years in dull supineness because 
perchance they cannot gain the brightest goal in life’s career ? 
As well might Mercury envy Venus, and Venus, Saturn, and all 
the lesser lights of heaven their companions more excellent in 
glory. Away with such ignoble doctrines. Rather should all 
men, each as is given him, strive well in virtue’s cause, and 
nobly seek the honors of their fellow men, ani what is more the 
plaudits of their God. 


“ Then all men for each others’s good would strive, 
And peace lay like a shaft of light athwart the land, 
‘And each one as he sought his final home 

Would to his kindred and the world desire to leave 
Not wealth ; but that which language cannot speak, 
The savor of a great and glorious name.” 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ON BEARDS. 
“ By the Beard of the Prophet.”— Mussulman’s oath. 


“What's the good of people’s shaving ?” my friend Aleibi- 
ades inquired of me one morning: Not being able to form an 
induction from experience, I was compelled to resort to specu- 
lation to find a speedy and correct soltition of the question. 
After mature deliberation upon the subject, I replied, “ To get 
rid of their beards, I suppose.” “ Certainly ; but why should 
they shave the chin, and not the head, also?” I found nothing 
in the broad field of conjecture to reply to this, therefore, I 
quietly subsided into the listener, and my friend took up the 
burden of the discourse. “I have latterly direeted my attention 
to the subject of beards, and have been irresistibly drawn to 
the conclusion, that society ought never to have accepted such 
a Vandal innovation as shaving. When Alexander the Great 
commanded his men to shave their beards, I suppose he little 
dreamed his regulation pro tempore would one day become a 
universal custom. In the ‘hand to hand’ combats of those days, 
the warrior with a smooth face and a long arm possessed an in- 
superable advantage over his foeman of long beard and short 
arms. Although the rugged and stern old veterans saw the 
expediency of obeying the royal edict, they did it with murmurs 
of discontent. They had been taught to revere a long beard 
as a mark of valor and dignity, and by losing theirs they be- 
came the sport of the rabble. All stratagems are fair in war, 
you know, and therefore Alexander acted properly in permit- 
ting his soldiers to pull their enemies beards with impunity. 
But we, who can shoot an enemy a mile off, and Jeisurely dodge 
the returning balls, without once removing the fragrant cuba- 
six from our lips, ought surely to hunt up a more sensible rea- 
son for adhering to the manners of the barbarian. The custom 
of shaving was not easily established, although most of the re- 
fined nations of the present day, discard the beard as an en- 
cumbrance. The cultivated Greek, however, looked upon it 
with reverence. It was the length of the beard that distin: 
16 
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guished the philosopher from the plebeian. Its whiteness, too, 
was a symbol of purity. Plutarch tells us that he once asked 
an old gentleman, who was distinguished for a beard of remark- 
able length and beauty, why he permitted it to grow so luxuri- 
antly ; and received in reply, that keeping his white beard ever 
in his presence, it would remind him that he must refrain from 
doing anything unworthy of its whiteness. Such respect was 
paid to the beard not only by the Greeks, but also by almost 
all other nations of antiquity. The Gymnosophist of India re- 
garded his beard as symbolical of his wisdom. An old chroni- 
cler mentions it, as one of the most wanton acts of tyranny in 
_»,éWilliam the Conqueror, that he compelled the English to shave 
“their faces clean, And we are further informed that this edict 
compelling the gentry ‘will they nill they’ to wear clean faces, 
was so distasteful to some that they preferred to abandon their 
country rather than discard their beards. But a most curious 
and remarkable instance of the ancient value of the beard is re- 
corded in the ‘ History of the Portuguese :’ where we find that 
‘during the reign of Queen Catharine, one Juan de Castro did 
pledge one of his whiskers as the best security he could offer 
to the inhabitants of Goa, in the Indies, upon a huge sum of 
money which he did borrow for the use of his fleet.’ It would 
be a good thing if, in time, of such pecuniary pressure and panic 
as the present, beards could have a positive value like Mr. de 
Castro’s. I would confidently expect to see beards of every 
size and description the style of the day ; the faces of brokers 
and business men especially, hirsute to the length of from one 
to five cubits, each producing beard according to his ability. I 
would probably see announced, in large gilt letters on the plate 
glass windows of some Wall street palace the fact, that the 
United Grand Junction Ebenezer’ Beard Association assembled 
daily within the precincts of those walls, in order to lend 
money to any amount upon beards, with good and approved se. 
curity that they are not sixpenny whiskers purchased of a youth 
of tender age, around the corner. But then what would be- 
come of those young gentlemen, and quite numerous they are 
too, who find their strength unequal to the task of raising a 
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beard? Ah! what? Echo returns no answer. This moralizing 
strain however, is a digression, I have selected a few instances 
from the host of others, merely to show that the beard was 
highly esteemed and venerated by the ancients. The moderns 
we know, discard it 4s an encumbrance ; and in thus banishing 
long beards, we must confess that they display much good taste. 
We know nothing of the quiet dignity that characterized patri- 
archal life. We have allotted to us about two score years, 
during which we must accumulatea fortune and build a brown 
stone palace. We can scarcely accomplish this, therefore, un- 
less we cast aside all leisure dignity of carriage and run a race 
with Time. The very idea of one of our merchants, arrayed in 
a long, flowing beard and a yellow turban, not walking, but ‘ac- 
celerating his pace to a gentle slope’ to and from his business 
house, carries with it ar unspeakable absurdity. The Oriental 
also a merchant, but in whose breast there still exists the same 
reverence for a long beard which his forefathers felt—the Ori- 
ental without changing his ‘tailor’ posture, displays the wares 
of his bazaar, with an urbane calmness and utter disregard of 
things terrestrial which is perfectly inimitable and which noth- 
ing short of a cry of fire or an unlucky step upon his corns can 
disturb. I strongly incline to the belief, that, if we had never 
adopted the custom of shaving; instead of building monster 
railways and submarine telegraphs, we would be occupied in 
sitting supine upon a board or mat smoking a chibouk through 
a crooked stem a rod long. An energetic nation will never 
wear a Jong beard. It must curtail this facial ornament to the 
insignificant length of a few inches, or transform it into a mous- 
tache with untwirled ends before it can reach the desirable posi- 
tion termed fast. A long beard is and must be inseparably 
connected with a quiet life and dignity of deportment. If you 
desire an artist to paint a picture representing a life of poetic 
ease and luxury, he will, provided he possess correct taste, por- 
tray upon his canvas, the figure of a dark eyed houri, reclining 
upon a divan thrumming the strings of a bandolin ; while an 
aged Oriental squats opposite on a similar divan, gazing stead- 
fastly upon an immense houkah, the stem of which encircles 
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every article of furniture in the room, and subsequently reaches 
his mouth, while‘ otium cum dig.’ beams forth from every fea- 
ture which is not concealed by his snowy beard. Ican never 
draw in jmagination a picture of the princely Abraham with" 
out the collaterals of a turban, a beard of aboyt a cubit anda 
span, and a kneeling camel in the foreground. If Mr. Flaxman 
had given us an outline of the face of noble Homer adorned with 
a bandit’s moustache, or Nestor the Gerenian chieftain clean 
shaved, I must resign either a great portion of my admiration of 
these two characters, or, my confidence in the ability of the 
artist. Can you conceive a picture of Cranmer or John Rod- 
gers suffering martyrdom with shaved faces? Their features 
deprived of their venerable beards, must lose their strongly 
marked expression vf indomitable courage, pious resignation 
and superiority to torment. As I have remarked, it would not 
be in good taste for Yankees to array their faces in Oriental 
garb, but a moderate sized beard is generally becoming and gives 
the features expression and manly dignity. 
‘ He that hath a beard is more than a youth, 
And he that hath none is less than a man.’ 

The beard also, is a great assistance to the features in betray- 
ing a person’s character. ‘The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, 
is a ray from the celestial beauty. As she partakes more or 
less of this heavenly light, she informs, with correspoading char- 
acters, the fleshly tenement which she chooses, and frames to 
herself a suitable mansion. There are many, we know, who do 
not accept this theory,’ And we acknowledge the truth embod- 
ied in the lines of the diyine Spenser: 

‘ Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 

Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown’d, 

Kither by chance, against the course of kind, 

Or through unaptness in the substance found, 

Which it assumed of some stubborn ground, 

That will not yield unto her form's direction, 

But is performed with some foul imperfection.” 
But such instances are the exceptions to the general rule. An 
experienced physiognomist can generally read the outlines of 
a man’s character in his face. And the beard, irrespective of 
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the features even, will sometimes portray some of the prominent 
points of character. The long, black, slender moustache, which 
has acquired the form of a cork-screw, by reason of its being 
subjected to a constant process of twirling, I would confidently 
affirm belongs to a young gentleman who is fond of dress ; pos- 
sesses boundless conceit upon a slight foundation; one who finds 
his country inferior to every other ; is an American in nothing 
and a foreigner in everything except birth. The short and 
crisp beard belongs to a person of generous but quick tem- 
per ; one who suddenly resents and quickly forgives an injury. 
He, who wears a coarse heavy beard, whose individual hairs re- 
pel each other, and stand off in the direction of the cardinal 
points of the compass, is a selfish and unpatriotic man—one in- 
capble ofstrong friendship but capable of strong hatred. ‘Let 
no such man be trusted.’ He with a very thin, light beard is 
generally timid and sensitive te a fault. Thesoft, dark,flowing 
beard marks the man of sentiment ; and one who has a fine ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in art and nature. These are exam- 
ples merely to illustrate my meaning. It is impossible to por- 
tray here the varieties of color and appearance of the beard 
which, as collaterals, assist in predicting the character. But he 
who examines the matter will find, I think, that there is a sem 
blance of philosophy in the beard.” 

Here Alcibiades “ wound up,” and I will do likewise, hoping 
that to those who desire it} “ Jove, in his next commodity of 
hair may send a beard.” 
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WHISPERS FROM HOME. 


Whispers from home! on every gentle breeze, 
A homelike voice sweeps through the budding trees, 
O’er hill, o’er dale, o’er valley green, they come 
And sweetly call the erring wanderer home. 
The warblers sweet on ever quiv'ring wing 
In sunbeams bathe, rejoice, and cheerful sing, 
As each wild strain pours from their merry throats, 
The woods re-echo with the welcome notes 
That call me home ! 


The gurgling brook murmurs a song to me 
As near the lonely cot it glides so free 
‘The sunbeams there shine with far brighter glow, 
By fancy now they warm my heart to go 
Once more to see the old domestic hearth, 
Tn my loved home—that dearest spot of earth 
I love it now—as in the days of yore, 
A whisper to my heart once more, once more, 
Recalls me home. 


Come to the circle of the friends you love, 
Come to thy home, the dear’st,’ the best, 
Come to the ark, like the world-wearied dove, 
Come from the world of care, to rest, 
Come home, O come ! 


Come to the hearth-stone with its constant flame 
Come to the pure light of thy home 

Come for its Vestal fire burns e’er the same, } 
Come to the loved at home, O come! 


Scenes of my childish joys—place of my birth ! 
Oft has the dear old home with cries of mirth 
Resounded loud—oft have my young feet,strayed 
By its clear stream and ‘neath its willow shade, 
l’ve roamed o’er all its mountains, hills, and dales, 
Climb’d rocky crags, and sported in its vales. 


Look now the sun lingers awhile 
E’er it departs—its golden smile 














Whispers from Home: 
Illumes the wide-extended view 
Then nature breathes her calm adieu 
Aud it is gone. 


The sombre branches ofjthe pine 
Cast on the ground their dim;outline 
Among the trees cool breezes moan 
And utter forth in soft, rich tone 
Their evening song. 


The music low goes floating by 
Then swells up to the azure sky 
Bearing, in noble strains to Him 
Who rules on high, the sacred hymn 
Of nature's innocence. 


This is my home! my happy home, 
To which sweet voices bid me come 
Joy fills my heart—but no, ah no 
The friends at home, oh! where are they, 
All gone like me from home away, 
Another sound—a mournful tone 
ae Alone ! all alone. 
Hark ! for a voice in accents sweet 
With melody and love replete 
Recalls my thoughts—and from on high 
I view by faith’s far-seeing eye, 
The loved ones safe at home—above 
Rejoicing in{redeeming love! 
Acd row bekc!d 
With angels pure on harps of gold 
Their tuneful voices join to sing 
Tbe boundless love of Heaven’s great Kinz. 
Tke whisper’s gone! but still I hear 
Its last sweet tone, ¢9 fairt, bat clear, 
Callicg me keme. 
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THE MORMONS AND OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 


WE never more sincerely act upon the maxim: “ All’s well 
that ends well,” than when we judge of the relative merits of 
Revolutions. 

The only difference between a noble, and praiseworthy revo- 
lution, and a culpable, and treasonable rebellion, is that one is 
successful and the other a failure. One body of men consider 
themselves oppressed ; they think that they can successfully re- 
sist the oppressor, and immediately come to the conclusion that, 
“in the course of human events it has become necessary for them 
to dissolve the political bonds &c.; they formally declared war 
and are in the end successful. What is the consequence? Suc- 
ceeding generations speak with exultation of our glorious revolu- 
tion ; its leaders are exalted to a lofty niche im the Temple of 
Fame; and a glowing page in history records the circumstances 
of the heroic struggle for independence. 

Another body of men, under the same circumstances precise- 
ly, act in precisely the same way: but unfortunately fail. Is 
the result the same? they acted just as the others; failure was 
no fault of theirs; do they not receive their meed of praise? On 
the contrary, the whole vocabulary of abuse, disgust and abhor- 
rence is raked over to find words strong enough to express the 
universal detestation felt toward the rebellion in general, and its 
ambitious, treasonable, and unholy ring-leaders in particular. 

There is certainly something wrong here. The good old 
golden rule of “ Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you,” is certainly not acted on here. If such things 
really happen, Hood was right in exclaiming, 

Alas for the rarity, 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun— 
Such a train of reflection passed througn our mina, on reading 
a very fiery article in one of our daily journals on the abomina- 
ble conduct of the Mormons in not submitting to the authority 
of the United States government. By what may seem to some 
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of our readers a strange transition, we immediately recurred to 
the Pilgrim fathers, and, on consideration, come to the conclu- 
sion that their course of action was really not so different from 
that which is now pursued by the inhabitants of Salt Lake City 
as might at first be imagined. In fact we eoncluded that there 
was a very close analogy between these two parties ; how- 
ever diverse their principles and actions may at first appear. To 
substantiate this assertion, let us institute a comparison between 
them. 

Our forefathers left England because they were not allowed 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscien- 
ces. They came toa portion of the British possessions, but a 
portion which was then an unreclaimed wilderness. By their 
industry this desert was made to blossom like the rose; the col- 
ony, at first so feeble, grew stronger and more prosperous ; and 
New England became worthy of the attention of Old England. 
Here, the mother-country interposed, and became suddenly sed- 
ulous of the welfare of her discarded offspring. Laws were en- 
acted, to which our sires of seventy-six could not submit. They 
remonstrated, resisted and at last openly revolted; with what 
success our freedom attests. 

And now with regard to the Mormons. Driven from State 
to State, on account of the peculiarities of their creed, they went 
to Salt Lake—a part of the territory of the United States, but an 
arid, uninhabited, and almost uninhabitable desert. By a long 
course of persevering indastry, they have fertilized the land, built 
cities, amassed wealth, increased in numbers, in education, and 
in influence ; and become, in short, a prosperous and growing 
people. Here however we interpose. We took no notice 
of them while they were rising, but now that they have risen 
we inust take them under our protecting wing. To quote the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, we have “ made 
judges dependent on our will alone ;” we are now “ quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among them;” and we are “ impo- 
sing taxes on them without their consent.” Our forefathers were 
right in revolting because of such grievances as these ; why is 
it that they are not also justifiable? Why would they not be 
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warranted in proclaiming to the world a “Declaration” just such 
as ours, recapitulating our acts of oppression, and saying as we 
did, “Nor have we been wanting in attention to our brethren 
of the United States. “We have warned them from time to time 
of attempts by their legislature to extend jurisdiction overa free 
people. We have reminded them of the circumstance of our emi- 
gration and settlement here ; and we appealed to their native jus- 
tice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of 
our common kindred to disavow these usurpations which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity, &c. 
&c.” 

Now we have no doubt that those of our readers who dissent 
from the views which we have implied above, have menta!ly an- 
swered to all these questions, that the cases are not parallel; we 
fought against oppression, they resist constitutional government; 
we held to the true religion ; they are fanatics, blindly attached 
to an unorthodox and licentious creed ; in short, we were right, 
they are wrong.” We perfectly agree with all this, nobis judt- 
cibus; but as we are discussing the blame-worthiness of the 
Mormons, their motives are what we must look at ; their sin- 
cerity is the only point to be considered. “ But,” our antagon- 
ist may urge, “ men are responsible for their opinions.” Very 
true, they are responsible to God ; certainly not to us. “Gov 
ernments derive their just powers only from the consent of the 
governed.” Every nation has a right to a revolt if it consider 
itself unjustly oppressed ; and moreover every nation is its own 
judge on the point: Were it otherwise, there would be no check 
to tyranny. The admission of the contradictory of this propo- 
sition would be perfectly suicidal in an argument with an Eng- 
lishman on the justifiableness of the American Revolution. 
And the admission of the proposition itself is all that a Mormon 
would ask in a discussion as to whether or not he was right in 
resisting what he believes to be the unjust legislation of the 
United States Government with regard to the Latter Day Saints. 

But while we believe that, if John Adams was right in argu- 
ing in favor of “the Declaration,” Brigham Young is right in 
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urging his followers to resist the authority of the United States, 
we would by no means be understood as dissenting in the 
slightest degree from the policy of our wise, our patriotic, 
our Democratic Administration with reference to the rebels of 
Salt Lake City. To revert to our parallel, we believe that the 
English Government was perfectly right in trying by every 
means in its power to suppress our Revolution, if they considered 
usas “rebels in arms against our sovereign,” without “ just and 
sufficient cause.” But at the same time we were right in revolt- 
ing, inasmuch as we thought that we had “ just and sufficient 
cause.” So the Mormons are justifiable in taking up arms, if 
they consider our legislation tyrannical ; and we in putting 
them down, if we think that our laws are wholesome and our 
measures just. We are both right for we both obey the dictates 
of conscience. Whose conscience is right, there is no arbiter 
but God to decide. To our own Master we stand or fall. 

Now here seems to be a sad dilemma. According to us we are 
in the right ; according to them we are in the wrong: is there 
no one to decide between us? No one but that brawny old 
umpire in the game of nations—the Promethean task-master— 
Kratos. 

The maxim has a bad sound, but it is a sad truth that “ might 
makes right,” in national contests. In the event of a war, the 
Mormons will, of course, be vanquished, and posterity will re- 
gard them as poor deluded fanatics, led to their own ruin by 
ambitious and unprincipled demagogues ; and Brigham Young 
will be classed with Burr and Arnold as one of the fiends incar- 
nate, who are sometimes allowed to visit the earth, to give the 
orthodox lively examples of the “ total depravity of the human 
race.” But, to suppose an impossibility, if the Mormons are vic- 
torious, they will extend their territory to the Pacific, and be- 
comea “mighty and puissant nation, rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ;” and 
Young will be remembered as a fit compeer for Washington, 
among the “ inheritors of fulfilled renown,” 


“ A second last, and best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West,” 
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and some Mormon Everett will hereafter discourse to delighted 
crowds of the latter day Saints, on his integrity, his patriotism, 
and his magnanimity. There is a vast amount of truth in that 
old stanza. 

“That good old rule sufficeth us, 

“ The old established plan, 

“ That they may take, who haye the power, 

“ And they may keep who can.” SIRISO. 





Evitor’s Gable. 





It is not without some fear and trembling, that the editor of the November 
namber of the Nassau Literary Magazine gives to the public the fruit of his 
labor. He would therefore propitiate and engage the good will of his 
readers beforehand, by wishing them health and prosperity, and espe- 
cially would thank, for their friendly offices, those who have lessened his 
toil by their contributicns to the pages of the Magazine. We do rot think, 
however, that all the debt is on our side. For does not every one know that 
when any student has a2 article in the Monthly, that very fact establishes for 
him a literary reputation throughout the college? Does it not place him on 
an eminence from which he can look down sith conscious superiority on the 
« profanum vulgus?” We well remember how upon our first entrance into 
this venerable institution of learning, we regarded any person with admiration 
increased tenfold, when informed that he had a piece in the last Lit. We re- 
member still more distinctly, that we considered a member of our class, (it 
was the Freshman class) who had attained that honor, as a sort of superior 
being, and wondered intensely whether we should ever write for the Maga- 

zine. 

Several friends having told us that their experience corresponded with our 
own, we feel justified in making the induction, that all new students feel, in 
some degree at least, the same reverence for the abilities of those, whose arti- 
cles have appeared in the columns of the Monthly. Will you not then in 
turn, kind contribators, thank us for having thus dignified you in the eyes of 
so great a portion of the College? 
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Allow us to make a remark here, upon what seems to be the prevailin, 
opinion, that the editing of a magazine is an almost superbuman labor. §S 
much had been told us of the endless bore of an editor's life, of hard work a! 
day and broken sleep at night, that we had almost come to believe that the 
task before us was one compared to which the toils of the galley slave and 
the twelve labors of Hercules were sportive trifles. But having been allowe 
to pass a month in that undefined locality, an editor's sanctum, we feel justi- 
fied in assuring any body of ordinary capacity that that le need have no 
fears of being unable to sustain all the duties of the office. Our own experi- 
ence has been most pleasant. We have been compensated for all the trouble 
of looking over the proof-sheets, by our many hearty laughs at the 
ridiculous mistakes of the printer. For instance, the quotation from Shak- 
speare, in the prize ecsay, was sent back to us in such a shape, that the im- 
mortal bard, if he were alive, could hardly recognize his own producticn ; 
thus. 

“ As imagina tion bedies forth 

The form of t! ings unknown, the poet's p‘n 

Turns tlem to shapes, and give: to airy nothings 

A local habitation ard a mane,” 
This is a fair sample of the mistakes which we alluded to. Had Democritus 
lived in the days of printing presses, and been an editor of the Nassau Lit., 
he would inevitably have laughed himself to death over the proof-sheets. But 
perhaps the chief reason we have enjoyed ourselves so mach, is, that we have 
never aimed at an ubject beyond our reach. We have placed our mark not io 
the sky, but, on the earth. Doubtless the former aim is the more brilliant of 
the two, but the latter is attainable. Reasoning thus, we never attempted to 
make our magazine what a college magazine never can be, a publication full 
of learning as profound as ever emanated from the brains of Locke or Newton. 
It seems to us that the columns of the Magazine should be filled more than they 
generally are, with lively and humorous productions ; with not so many “ glit- 
tering generalities,” but more local news; with more descriptions of scenes and 
life in the good old Princeton college. Who would not rather read an account 
of an amusing college adventure, than a misty disquisition on the Baconian 
philosophy? No one looks to college students, not even to seniors, for origi- 
nal views in mental or moral science, {t is a humiliating but incontesta- 
ble fact, in the intellectual as well as in the physical world, that, as says an 
old proverb, “We must creep before we walk.” We hope that our readers wii! 
pardon us for having dwelt at such length upon this topic, but these are our 
views, and we feel as though we might as well express them. In fact, 
we do not think that the profoundest productions of the human mind should 
be published in magazines of any kind. For what saith the most brilliant of 
modern essayists ? “Magazines resemble those little angels, who, according to 
the pretty Rabinical tradition, are generated every morning by the brook 
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which rolls over the flowers of Paradise, whose life is a song—who warble till 
sunset, and then sink back without regret into nothinguess. Such spirits 
have nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel or the victorious 
sword of Michael. It is enough for them to please and be forgotten.” 

Last Saturday was an eventful day at College. In the morning, the first 
division of the Senior class delivered their orations in the Chapel to an admir- 
ing audience. No wonder the speakers were eloquent, for was there not an 
abundant source of inspiration present—tke bright eyes and sunny smiles of 
the fair ? 

The other occurence of interest to which we alluded transpired in the after- 
noon. It has been well known for some time, that the redoubtable Freshman 
base ball club challenged the Sophomore members of the Nassau base bal! 
elub toa match game. The latter club kept the matter under consideration 
for some time, one party being in favor of the contest, while the other declared 
that it was beneath the dignity of their class to notice such impertinence, but 
inwardly fearing, we suspect, that the game would go herd with them. It 
was determined at last to accept the challenge, and the preliminaries were 
arranged for the struggle. Two Umpires were appointed; the honorable 
Presidents of each club being selected to fill this important office. A Referee 
was also elected, whose duty was to decide between the Umpires, whenever 
they should disagree. With that deference to the Seniors which it is always 
so pleasant to see manifested by the other classes of the College, it was dete™ 
mined that this last named functionary should be chosen from the Senior class, 
and a member of it was selected, well known as combining the two important 
qualifications for the station, integrity and knowledge of the game. Matters 
having been thus settled, the contest, reminding one in some faint degree of 
the Olympic and Isthmian games, came off, as we said before, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Each side consisted of fifteen players, and the whole affair was conducted 
with laudable spirit and good feeling. After each party had played five in- 
nings, the Sophomores, having beaten their antagonists by twenty-one rounds, 
were declared victorious, which announcement was received by them 
with deafening hurrahs. The Freshmen, throwing their caps into the air, 
and showing other indications of a spirit unbroken by defeat, replied by giving 
three lusty cheer: for their immortal class. We have since heard strong hints 
that the victors would be afforded another opportunity to display their skill. 
We were much impressed during the progress of the contest, with the dignity 
and impartiality of the Umpires and Referee, who, seated in arm chairs, seem- 
ed to feel deeply the responsibility attaching to their honorable station. 
Minos, Aeacus and Rhadamanthus, the three judges of Pluto’s realm, were 
never animated by a stricter regard for justice, than their illustrious desceu- 
dants in office, the arbiters of the base ball game. 

Several articles have been reccived which do not appear in our columns for 
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want of room, But there is one production lying before us now, from which 
we propose taking a few extracts, to grace our editor’s table. It is entitled 
THE BEE!! 

“ To give a philosophical turn to my imagination and write something that 
you can all anderstand, I will treat of the Bee. For if we did not Be it is evi. 
dent we would not exist, When lovely May, with all the grandeur peculiar 
to majesty, bedecks our land with beautiful exotics, and brings forth, as says 
the poet, “ Many a rose born to blush unseen,” then, surrounded with pomp 
and splendor, arrayed, not “in purple and fine linen,” but in,the beautiful garb 
of nature, encompassed by fairy choirs singing flowery anthems, our Bee en- 
ters anew on the broad road of life and cheers us with forthcoming transports. 

* + ~ * * * . * 7 

“The Bee must have been a very ancient animal or else how did Virgil so 
sweetly sing of them? How did Horace so often fel the pangs of appetite 
for their sweet liquefactions, as he said,‘ pressed down in jars?’ But re- 
markable above all other Bees must stand pre-eminently the Bumble Bee. 
Pre-eminently didI say? I might have said superabundantly pre-eminently. 
’Tis true they do not make the honey nor yet the honey-comb, but they make 
a hole in a board, for this I have seen and can testify. How they do this ad- 
mits of investigation, but before a thander storm they seek these holes and 
stow themselves up, all square. — 

* m * * * * » a * 

“As I said before Virgi! sang very sweetly of these animals, but did not 
one of our own poets sing as sweetly who said: 

‘ How dot! the ‘ittle bi sy Bee 

1 prove eac.: shiniog hcur, 

In gatherings honey al the day 

Fro every cpening flower.’ 
We sincerely regret our inability to give this remarkable production entire. 
The author tells us, in his inimitable style, of a visit which he made toa Female 
Bees right’s convention, and the various incidents attendant thereupon. Such 
aliterary treasure should, in some way or other, be preserved from oblivion, 
and in view of the vast amount of information to be gained from it respecting 
the natural history of the Bee, we would respectfully suggest to Professor 
Agassiz the propriety of inserting this article in the next edition of his Zoo- 
logy. 

The question is sometimes asked, “ of what use is the College Magazine?” 
We answer, one of its great uses is to relieve youths, who, like the author of 
the Bee, have great thoughts struggling for utterance. At this age of the 
world, it is universally admitted that genius cannot be repressed; it must have 
some outlet, As a friend remarked the other day “ the Magazine is like a 
safety valve ; through it the superfluous intellect of the college may blow off 
without doing any damage.b.1t confine it and there will be an explosion.” Such 
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a catastrophe is averted, for this month at least, by the present number of the 
Literary. And as it leaves our hands we begin te feel that the day of our de- 
parture from these scenes is really not very far distant. For you know that only 
the Senior class conducts the magazine. The goal, seemingly so fur off when 
first a Freshman we walked the campus, is almost reached, College life with 
all its enjoyments and all its friendships, than which nove can be purer or 
truer, is nearly over. But we did not mean to moralize, for we fear that an 
editor's table is but a poor place for serious reflections. Perhaps we have been 
led into them for the reason that’ our lamp has burned low, and casts over 
the sanctum that faint light commonly supposed so favorable to sober thought. 
As we sit here in our arm chair the flame is growing weaker and weaker—it 
begins to flicker, a moment more and we will be alone in the dark, so, kind 


reader, good bye! 





The Yassay Literary Magazine, 


Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of the College of 
New Jersey, every month during term time. Each number will contain forty- 
eight pages of original matter. Connected with it are two prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each, for the best origina! essay, None but subscribers are al- 
lowed to compete for this prize. Every essay must have a fictitious sig- 
nature, with the real name enclosed in a sealed envelope. They will then be 

} submitted to a committee selected from the Faculty, who will decide on their 
respective merits. 

} EXCHANGES. — E y 

The Yale Literary Magazine, Harvard Magazine, Young Men's Magazine, and Stu- 

dent and Schoolmate, ‘for November. The Kerftucky Military Institute Magasine, 

Amherst Magazine, and the University Magazine, for October: 
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